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PSALM VIII: 5th and 6th Verses. 

5, For tliou hast made him a little lower than the Angels, and hast crowned 
him with glory and honor. 

6, Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands : Thou 
hast put all things under his feet:” 


This passage teaches that man is closely related to his Creator, for 
the word in the text translated angels, means God. Though man is 
in the the world he is not of the world, but has in him more of di¬ 
vinity than of earthly character. Though subject to the Creator the 
world is under his teet. One commentator translates thus : “ Thou 
makesthim to want little of a divine standing;’ 7 and another, ‘‘Thou 
didst remove him little from divinity, i. e. from a divine and heavenly, 
or at least a superhuman state,” The meaning of the passage is 
plain: the human being is the chief of God’s works, and essentially 
not terrestrial, but heavenly and divine. 

It is obvious that God's dealing with man has always been in ac¬ 
cordance with the great truth announced in the text. He has infused 
into every man an instinctive claim to dominion over the works of 
creation. He has infused into him an instinctive forecast of a fu¬ 
ture life—both a hope that there is a blessed immortality, and a fear 
that there will follow a retribution for sin. The crowning act of 
God’s providence is a perfect demonstration of the joint in question. 
The Creator of the world—the Father of our spirits—so valued man 
that he appointed him a divine Redeemer. Jesus Christ,—the per¬ 
fect man and the perfect God,—has demonstrated the almost forgot¬ 
ten truth, that man is little removed from divinity. What God 
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would have men become, and at what price he estimates them, are at 
once manifested in this divine example and divine Ransom for sinners. 

The greatest error of men has been an under-valuation of them¬ 
selves. They have not risen to this high estimate which God has en¬ 
tertained. They have always attempted to elevate themselves one by 
one, raising themselves out of humanity, not perceiving that their hu¬ 
manity was their chief dignity. They have tried to improve God’s 
work. While He m^de thorn men, they have tried to make them¬ 
selves masters or teachers, soldiers or captains, priests or kings, i. e. 
men of mark and distinction in relation to their fellows; they have 
tried to secure a place among those fortunate ones who have un¬ 
der their feet a hundred, or a score, or one at least, of their fellow 
men — forgetting that, if they would be such men as God has ordained, 
they would have all things of the created world put under their feet 
by a divine right. Men have despised themselves as a race, as a whole 
they have had no pride in human nature, but have willingly de¬ 
pressed the mass, to increase their own relative importance. 

Men have hardly made the race as a whole an object of study. 
The earth and the stars, the winds and the waters are objects of sci¬ 
ence. Rut man has hardly been deemed worthy of attention. The 
plummet and the measuring rod of intellect have been applied to some 
particular parts of his character, and men have essayed a science of 
mind, or a science of morals, or a science of government, but a sci¬ 
ence of Humanity, of this terrestrial being elevated almost to 
Gods, has hardly been attempted. 

We would dwell therefore, to-day, upon this thought, that there is 
an ideal humanity, an original product of the divine hand—which is 
an ultimate truth, and fountain or truth. This physical Universe is 
the source of certain racts which we never question, such as motion 
and gravitation, so we say humanity is the source of truths which we 
may not question. We must receive the lineaments of our nature as 
God has drawn them—and we must say of this or that, not that it is 
human because true, but true because human—not human because 
good, but good because human. 

And what is tlits ideal substance, this impalpable reality, this di¬ 
vine and unrealized perfection of our race which we call Humanity ? 

A definition which should call it mind would be imperfect, for hu¬ 
manity is better, as a whole, than its intellectual part. A definition 
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that should call it heart, would still be imperfect, for the entire hu¬ 
manity merges the heart and intellect in one. 

It would be wrong to look upon the decaying, despairing, defeated 
Past of the human race as humanity, for it claims as well the hope¬ 
ful, earnest Future. 

Humanity is not simply a novel and ever renewing radicalism, for 
it is also the most miserly conservative, clinging with one hand tena¬ 
ciously to that which is old, and with the other groping, feeling for 
the new; always young and always old, always rich, yet always in 
want, it is more and better than any human development. And he 
who cannot reconcile all these traits in one, and find a single person 
embracing all individuals, has not yet found that being of whom we 
speak—-Human Nature. 

To point out a few of the leading characteristics of this Humanity 
of which we speak, I notice that, it is the chief conservative power 
of the world. There are certain simple truths which humanity claims 
as her own, and which she always defends. These have been at¬ 
tacked —often by privileged classes, sometimes by superstitious honest 
bigots, sometimes by an infatuated mob—but Humanity has been more 
ready to desolate the fairest parts of the earth, than to yield these 
primary rights. Though it has sometimes seemed inevitable that in¬ 
tellect and power and honest conviction would successfully enforce 
error, yet in the end it has failed. The contracted conservatism,— 
self-styled conservatism —which childishly clings to certain inherited 
notions of past excellence and present degeneracy, is so often con¬ 
founded, because there is a broader conservatism clinging to an older 
excellence, by which the well-meaning and narrow minded of the past 
is overwhelmed in the irresistible demands of the present. 

The self-constituted conservators of civilization have generally been 
at war with humanity. They would support the less; she the greater. 
It has at times really seemed that they would be successful. In the 
French Revolution for instance, the danger seemed imminent, that 
men should make humanity over again and impose upon society the 
intellectual civilization of theory. But it was not to be endured. Far 
better, said our Nature, to flood the whole nation in blood than 
submit to it—and the calamity was averted—Humanity naked, unas¬ 
sisted, and in its weakest form was the true conservator of France. 

Immense sacrifices have sometimes been demanded, for demon- 
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strated errors are plausible and often conscientiously enforced. But 
humanity has no logical conclusions to meet the argument. She only 
appeals to herself, and is compelled to suffer, sometimes most cruelly, 
be/ore the appeal is heard. Civilized logic has often been her enemy, 
and thus enlisted the learned and the noble in opposition to her. It 
was logical consistency that gave Socrates the hemlock, it was logical 
consistency that nailed our Bedeemer to the cross, it is logical con¬ 
sistency that makes the Romish church a relentless persecutor of 
Heresy. In opposition to all these, Humanity cries out that the man 
is better than his doctrine, that human instincts are truer than logical 
conclusions. When her cry is at last heard, she has again and again 
received the honor of being the ultimate protectress of society. 

The real, radical destructive power of the world has been specula¬ 
tion, the planning, intriguing , designing intellect. It has refined 
religion into philosophical atheism ; morals either into beauty of man¬ 
ner and social life, or into expediency and prosperity; and govern¬ 
ment it has philosophized into despotism, at least enslavement of the 
mass. 

Against all these results Humanity is itself the only valid appeal. 
Here resides the only true conservative power through which these 
errors are corrected. 

There may be a narrow conservatism claimed on the ground of 
high intellectual improvement within the bosom of these errors; but 
conscience and the word of God brand it as ruin for this life and the 
life to come. 

Our Lord has most pointedly censured these refinements in religion.- 
He says, “ In vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com¬ 
mandments of men.” Ye make void the law of God by your tradi¬ 
tions, Ye are over-righteous in almsgiving, and leave your father and 
your mother to starve in poverty. The words of Christ and of the 
Prophets show abundantly that mercy, not sacrifice, justice to the 
poor, to the widow, to the fatherless, in a word, humanity , not tithes 
and offerings are the delight of the Lord our God. God is on the 
side of humanity, and the voice of the people is his voice, not less in 
religious doctrine, than in social right. Persecution and religious 
tyranny ever proceed from the cloister or the study, where meditation 
and prayer had displaced human feelings; where the love of God, not 
seen, was made to supply the love of man, who should have been a 









companion and seen every day. It might be a work of time to refute 
the arguments by which their dogmas are supported, but to a mind 
not insane, this is not necessary. One sight of bleeding and op¬ 
pressed humanity is an eternal reply to every possible argument of 
this kind. Nature, as the true protectress of human happiness, has a 
right to overpower argument or even conscience, to check the relentless 
sword of bigotry. Nothing can be more dangerous or more foolish 
than to be governed by strict reasoning, without constant recurrence 
to nature. It would be difficult to reply to the logic by which one sect 
of Christians taunt their cotemporaries with the duty of wrapping 
themselves constantly in weeds of mourning, if they have any faith in 
their gloomy doctrines, and it would be equally difficult to refute the 
taunting reply which demonstrates, that if the gleeful doctrines of the 
other sect are true it is the sacred duty of all men to commit suicide. 
Yet the instincts of nature are a sufficient guaranty against all these 
results. In morals the same truth holds, as in religion. The disgust¬ 
ing corruption of heathen rites is sufficient proof for all time that the 
unassisted intellect is no safe guide in virtuous conduct. Philoso¬ 
phers have learned of themselves in this field to appeal to the common 
sense of the race. There is no other way to preserve the honor of 
domestic life, to protect innocence, to support helplessness, to rever¬ 
ence age. The investigations of educated mind, have no means of 
drawing these conclusions. From every height of speculation, the 
mere thinker falls back to the dead level of human feeling and the 
natural sense of propriety, and confesses at last that he is nearer the 
truth 

cc When he creeps than when he soars.” 

The human heart with all its corruptions is a safer home for morals 
than the science of moralists. 

The same truth is as distinctly seen in governments. It would be 
right to judge them by their moral worth, but we are willing to take 
them on their own ground. If they claim that might makes right 
they certainly ought by this means to make good their claim to ex¬ 
istence. But how has it been with these systems of civilization, of 
centralized power, of national aggrandizement, of subordinating the 
interests of the human heart to the grandeur of official power, of 
erecting into a national colussus the foremost man, wffio says “ I am 
France ?” Humanity has branded all this system with falsehood and 
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error. Judged according to the individual responsibility of each soul, 
it cannot abide the test for a moment. No more can it abide the low 
test of physical truth and the right of self-defence. The people need 
no charter of popular sovereignty. The man is the blind Samson, 
who bows himself against the pillars of this heathen temple; they yield 
and fall. God has thus chosen the weak things of the world to con¬ 
found the mighty. The fiercest kingdom the world has ever known, 
with her strength of iron, was not able to resist the ceaseless onset of 
the weakest of men, who literally rolled in without order, like ocean- 
waves, to lash the foundation of Roman Power. This tide of bar¬ 
barians was the storm that rose and the flood that came and beat upon 
the proudest of all Eoman structures, which fell at last, because it 
was built upon the sand. All the world was again thrust back to a 
state of nature, in the desolation and ruin of all that intellect had 
contrived and art adorned. It may seem a barbarous sentiment, that 
the wreck of all civilized order was an improvement in humanity. 
But this battle of a thousand years, like all desolating wars, taught 
two truths, dearer to God and to the human race than temples of 
marble or gold, viz., that the power of a country is the power of its 
individual inhabitants, and that the power of individuals is their mu¬ 
tual support of each other, or patriotism. Religion, Morals, Politics, 
thus attain their perfection, in the abnegation of themselves as Sci¬ 
ences, and in reflecting as in a mirror the lineaments of that Being 
seated in heavenly places, crowned with glory and honor. Humanity 
is the pi’ototvpe and original conservator of all those elements, which 
constitute our theology, ethics and law, and these are truthful ac¬ 
cording as they imitate faithfully the pattern “ shown them in the 
mount.” 

Again as a second characteristic, 1 remark, that Humanity is our 
profoundest teacher. 

This is obvious from a mere glance at the case. A stream can nev¬ 
er rise above its fountain. No process of thought, however cunning, 
can transcend the principles from which it sets out. But the heart of 
man is the primary fountain of essential truth,—its emotions have 
most that is akin to the spiritual world—its aspirations and desires 
are likest God’s. A divine of our own country has characterized the 
logical intellect as the lowest and most superficial faculty of man; its 
operations may be useful and satisfying within their range, but yet are 
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nothing difficult, nor of any advantage in opening secret truths. It 
is premises that men need, he tells us, not conclusions. These are 
easy, when the conditions are given. We want those primal truths 
which only the heart can apprehend, the principles which the con¬ 
science alone has authority to renounce. We want the heart health¬ 
ful, expansive, ready in sympathy, clear in its consciousness, and wc 
have then the only thing common to the mortal and immortal, earth 
and heaven. Let this be educated—let it be enlarged to comprehend 
all that humanity as a whole can feel or desire, and we have man at 
his utmost capacity. We have—to apply the language just quoted, 
the largest possible realization of those premises, which we need. 
Wherever there is a human being, there nature and spirit unite and 
lose themselves in one; they are the central truth of the universe, and 
according to their capacity and development is our knowledge and in¬ 
deed our being. Grladly would we learn all the properties that matter 
may conceal. We would that science might apprehend the incommu¬ 
nicable spirit, and rise among the principalities and powers in heav¬ 
enly places—but at the end we fully believe the human being would 
return best pleased with his starting point, where spirit and matter 
were one, and would most gratefully of all, watch the pulses of the 
throbbing heart and envelope himself in the sympathies of fellow be¬ 
ings, who have a common destiny and a common want. Here for hu¬ 
man eyes is the holiest and most sacred light. Nature is no longer 
the opaque mass reflecting back at last essential darkness. Spirit is 
no longer the light which no man can approach unto—but is shorn 
of its consuming blaze as it radiates from the fleshly human form. 

We ivould guard sedulously against undervaluing great intellectual 
power. Its relentless crushing weight must often fill every mind with 
awe—and it is in general the only power that can adapt truth to com¬ 
mon use. It is the upper and the nether millstone, that with unflinch¬ 
ing resolution crushes to powder our daily food; but we love far more 
those waving fields of corn that grow up we know not how, mysteri¬ 
ously bringing forth from the human bosom the very marrow of our 
life, better than the finest wheat—on a holier soil than the Land of 
Promise. 

Further, the superiority of a broad human culture to that of the 
mere thinking powers, is seen in the perennial value of the former, and 
the rapidly decaying interest of the latter. Familiar scientific truths 
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become as dry as twice told tales, but familiarity is one of the ele¬ 
ments of value in the living virtues of the soul ; nothing is fresher 
than old friendship, nothing truer than a faithful heart. Intellect sits 
with eager curiosity, like the old Greeks in the public way to hear, or 
tell something newer than the occurrences of the last hour. But the 
human being turns back with all his heart to live over again and with 
protracted life those scenes where friendship, patriotism, burning in¬ 
dignation or exotic hope, thrilled his soul. 

Nor can any accumulation of learning satisfy us, unless we con¬ 
nect with it the history and the heart of the past. We love, doubt¬ 
less, the fame of condition—to be called rabbi; but he who rises to 
the highest point of aspiration to become the grave and awful teacher 
of his generation, will rejoice that he is to enter heaven, not to make 
feeble display of his learning, but as a little child to cry hosanna in 
the temple above. How pitiable would all the masters of sentences 
and all the angelical doctors appear, as the companions of their crea- 
ator on the ground of their knowledge. Yet who can fail to contem¬ 
plate them with rapture as the children of God, the favorites of his 
paternal affection, the delighted occupants of his house of many man¬ 
sions. 

But there are still broader contrasts between the mere cultivated 
intellect and humanity as a living soul. How helpless do we all 
stand in the presence of a fellow being when by an inherent and di¬ 
vinely-given right he claims to originate his own feelings, without con¬ 
trol and without reason. The divinely constituted human being! Some¬ 
times likes Jesus in the storm, peacefully asleep in the midst of agita¬ 
tions,—Sometimes like Jesus in the garden—already sorrowful even 
unto death; often melancholy without any possible reason—often 
forecasting his destiny with a joy or sadness which knows no sympa¬ 
thy—a strange and unaccountable work ! Our poor intellect is ut¬ 
terly unable to prescribe for its maladies, or restrain its passions. 
We may reproachfully call it infatuated or enthusiastic, yet we should 
do violence to our own nature to suppress an anxious curiosity. Will 
it % wildly from an unseen avenger ; will it like a belabored 
beast sink down in sullen despair ? Man's heart in its higher agita¬ 
tions draws all interest to itself, confounds all surmises, mocks at un¬ 
derstanding, and claims a right from the depth of its nature to appear 
irrational. Who-— 'but by revelation—-could account for convictions 
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of sin and fear of an eternal judgment ? Yet the heart justifies them 
by an irrepressible determination to place itself under their torture. 
Who can reason down his most intimate convictions, which are some- 
times called superstitious ? Who in the commotion of the soul does 
not understand the feelings of the disciples in the presence of their 
unearthly master, when they dared not ask “ who art thou ?” 

Humanity as it is the conservator of religion, so is it* the chief 
source of religious impulses. It will hardly be denied that the heart, 
if allowed a free and natural utterance, would bear testimony to it¬ 
self more or less distinct, of its own insufficiency, of its dependence 
on a higher power, its responsibility to a supreme ruler. And this 
testimony is more clear, according as the soul is more free from fac¬ 
titious principles. It more surely utters the voice of God, according 
as it is more simply and entirely the handiwork of God. On the 
other hand, it recognizes in the same state, more readily, the voice of 
God calling it to repentance and holy life. We would not extenuate 
the sin of the natural heart, yet the sin of ignorance is less persist¬ 
ent and self-sustaining, than the errors of cultivated intellect. The 
sadness of a timid and remorseful soul is more readily renounced, 
than the pride of studied, though mistaken, righteousness; it must 
therefore from the nature of the case be true, that the heart in its nat¬ 
ural state is less averse to a union with God, and more prone to be¬ 
lieve in the interpositions of divine power. 

Humanity as an ideal then—as a whole—is nearer to God than in 
any development of its original powers in the individual—is nearer 
the throne at the starting point than in any stage of its progress, till 
the Divine Man restores the church by his own power. In like man¬ 
ner the natural utterance of the heart is nearer the truth than that 
which is artificial and studied, for men have by nature a more child¬ 
like affection for the pure and holy than by culture, more filial faith 
in God, stronger aspiration for spiritual pleasure. 

When our Lord was on earth, it was defiantly asked, have any of 
the Pharisees believed on him? But we read, that the common people 
heard him gladly. Apply here the remark of Jesus, to the Jews, on 
one occasion, “ He that is of God heareth my word,” and the conclu¬ 
sion is irresistible that the populace were nearer their creator than 
the doctors of the law. Was the Savior of men cast down by the 
thought that none of the Pharisees—only the common people heard 
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him gladly? He saw in the very fact the proof of his divine mission. 
He kuew that the less perverted taste of the multitude, would be 
more readily gratified by the simple doctrines of God. The divine 
preacher expected his mission would be more promptly recognized by 
those who were, more entirely, the creatures of God, not the disciples 
of schools. 

Nor has human nature since changed. Not many mighty, not 
many noble are called ; but the weak and ignorant are chosen to con¬ 
found the wisdom of this world, while it seems fruitless to commend a 
religious life to those who would make a studied virtue their right¬ 
eousness. You may go to the wastes ot Africa, to the frozen coast of 
Greenland, and set up the cross of Christ, with perfect assurance that 
soon that unsightly object will be cherished with the warmest affec¬ 
tion. Not long will that instrument of death stand in its nakedness, 
bearing only the mutilated body of the sacrificed victim. The cross 
will be made the centre and support of the living church—the body 
of Christ indeed, but no longer lifeless; it is now the members of his 
living body, like branches of the true vine, which enfold those timbers 
of torture with pendant wreaths. The heart of the jpecjole is the 
Egypt out of which God brings the vine, for the sake of which he 
casts out the heathen, prepares room before it, causes it to take deep 
root, till it fills the land, till the hills are covered with the shadow of 
it, and the boughs become like the goodly cedars. 

These remarks afford some practical inferences to which we will 
now give attention. 

1. The scholar ought never to separate himself from the popular 
interests of his own time. 

There are two methods by which he is liable to do this; either by 
pursuing merely curious and useless learning, or by pursuing a useful 
course of labor indeed, but only useful by the intervention of other 
men. 

Either of these positions we believe to be wrong. The first contra* 
venes the instinctive sense of propriety implanted in every breast. 
That we should serve our generation by the will of God, is a funda¬ 
mental truth of nature and revelation. We convict then, at once, 
that man, who simply gratifies curiosity in his scholarship, of recrean¬ 
cy to his duty—and disregard ot duty marks always a shallow and 
worthless spirit. There are mutual obligations between each and all, 
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which may not be lightly put by. The wants of men must find their 
way into the study, prompt its occupant in his work, direct his earn¬ 
est thought, or he will pass a wasteful, wearied life. The wants of 
men must draw him forth from his study, and he must bring out of 
that treasure-house, things new and old, that he may satisfy the de¬ 
mand of his time. This is a duty, which the scholar owes to his gen¬ 
eration. Nor is it less a duty which he owes to himself. In no other 
way can he be assured that he is not performing a' needless work, for 
popular recognition is, far more than we love to think, a test of worth, 
If our generation can find nothing in our productions true to human¬ 
ity, it will be vain to console ourselves with the faultlessness of the 
plan, or the clearness of the reasoning. If a famishiug world, cry¬ 
ing out, who will show us any good, turn away saying for us there is 
no good in this, we shall be obliged to acquiesce in the judgment. 
And it will doubtless be found on review that the wants of humanity 
were not present with us in our work; they did not press upon us and 
compel us to labor; as Paul preached the gospel, “ wo is me if I 
preach not.” Yet without this crushing weight of duty, no truly 
great work is ever accomplished. This sacred feeling inspires the 
mind, exalts the cunning of the right hand to a divine skill, casts off 
the fantastic tricks of mere display, and guides the workman to a pro¬ 
duct which shall be a possession to all generations. 

Under a solemn sense of the duty of teaching the coming ages, the 
great Greek historian wrote his work which has been an unapproached 
model to all his successors. Duty inspired the Architect, who for 
the love of God, hung in the eternal city the dome, destined to be 
forever the symbol of a catholic worship. The acknowledged prince 
of English intellects commended his work and his fame to after ages, 
for the great aim of his life had been to alleviate human suffering to 
the latest times. And how does every work assume a solemn import, 
when a deep consciousness of duty actuates the laborer. Tt is the 
seal of Grod, by which he knows his own, and is known of them. But 
mere curious learning can be no title to his favor. Whether old and 
till now forgotten, or new and before undiscovered, the curious can 
have but little attraction to him, to whom there is nothing old and 
nothing new. 

But perhaps the scholar is in less danger of pursuing merely curi¬ 
ous learning, than of separating himself from a ready sympathy with 
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his fellow men, and of pursuing afterwards his labors with an exclu¬ 
sive regard to those of his immediate acquaintance. We cannot but 
regard this as dangerous and generally wrong. We can have no real 
and serious interests that are not common with every man. If wo 
cease a culture which is that of our common humanity, and seek that 
which is exclusively of our circumstances, we at least occupy our¬ 
selves with that which is very superficial, and give over serious and 
essential things to the poor and ignorant. We attain thus at best but 
a refined culture in unimportant things, while we can hardly fail to 
undervalue the essential interest of men in the mass. Against this 
result I appeal simply to nature. Do we know any essential wants of 
our own that are not common to all men. In our serious moments, 
are not the people as a whole the load-stone that attracts all our in¬ 
terest and our labor. The populace ! The victims ot war, the victims 
of disease, the unconsoled victims of superstition, the deluded victims 
of hope, the unpaid slaves of toil! What an awful regard has God 
exhibited for the mass of men—deprived them of the comforts of re¬ 
finement, protracted their being for generations and ages—not smitten 
them dead at a stroke, that were a slight thing, but silently blighted 
them with disease and unnatural death, after they have transmitted to 
a new generation the woes that made their own life a bui den . "What 
comedy, what tragedy does humanity play to the watchful eyes of su¬ 
perior intelligence. What element is wanting that could excite pity 
or strike terror. Dook at the people and answer. Are not their suf¬ 
ferings more than learned books—are not their life and death more 
than the tinsel ornaments of factitious culture? 

2. The scholar who is true to humanity, will make it his duty to 
understand the tendencies of his own age. In this it must be ad¬ 
mitted that men of learning have not always been wise. They have 
resisted or ignored the demands of their day, and reluctantly in the 
end followed where they should have led years before. They have 
been compelled to support and defend at last errors which they might 
have avoided, if they had had the sagacity to see that sometime they 
must be met, and that the present was the most favorable opportu¬ 
nity. Scholars have often suffered the humiliation of following infe¬ 
rior men, who would have been their supporters, if they had been 
ready to guide the inevitable tendency of popular sentiment. But 
they have too often hesitated, hoped against hope—longed for the 
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quiescence of the golden days of past ages, while an ambitious dem¬ 
agogue, bolder in his movements, recdess of results, but quick to 
catch the pulses of the time, has stepped forward to the front, and ta¬ 
ken the command which ought to have been assumed by better men. 
Our own history and national legislation is abundant proof of these 
remarks. Men of deep reflection upon the past have been afraid of 
all that is new, or have dreamed of confining their cotemporaries 
within the range of past experience, till some one, known afterward 
as the man of the people, has presumptuously said, “ I take the re¬ 
sponsibly,” and has made himself a reckless and furious leader, in 
whose wake followed reluctantly but unavoidably the shrewd diplo¬ 
matist, the statesman of Grecian taste, the expounder of the constitu¬ 
tion, and the sage compromiser of political differences. 

We must acknowledge a strong temptation for scholars to neglect 
a deep study of their cotemporaries. They are apt to acquire a pas¬ 
sion for books, and find it an apparent waste of time, if not a down¬ 
right impossibility, to turn from transmitted learning, to look upon 
things with their own eyes, and study for themselves the immediate 
handiwork of God. 

Nor can it be denied that even bigotry and narrowness are to be 
palliated, or at least can be accounted for in the scholar; for how can 
he tolerate the delays of justice, the official corruptions, the mobs and 
popular outbreaks of his time, which constitute a nation’s life. It is 
easier to turn to his studies, which display before him only the camp 
and court—far more comprehensible facts than the popular will. 

While we would thus excuse those who desire it in their inadequate 
views, we would earnestly urge that it is altogether unworthy of a 
scholar, to live in any age but his own. Could he turn over the yet 
unwritten page of the people’s sorrows and endeavors, even in those 
times of which he reads, he would find that he had only lived in an 
unreal age, which humanity never produced, and which nature will 
never acknowledge. He improves his own world, only by narrowing 
it, and casting out its greater realities. 

And again it is worse than futile, it is weak, for the scholar to im¬ 
agine he can infuse the spirit of his classic books into his own time, 
that he can spread over his generation a superficial civilization which 
like a casement shall restrain the people within the limits of classic 
models. 
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There is no national learning from the past, the mass do not think, 
whatever we may say of the individuals, the mass as one is actuated 
by a power within, at the heart, not by a motive without, Nations 
are not imitators—the people that would attempt to reproduce an¬ 
other’s life would be unworthy to live at all. Realizing in their ex¬ 
perience the poor ideas of human speculation, not struggling to ex¬ 
press the essential ideas of the human heart, they would be but the 
ghosts of their predecessors, inhuman and godless spectres who were 
trying to be Greeks or Romans, rather than to avenge the fatherless, 
judge the widow, and keep themselves unspotted from the world. 

3. Another duty, nearly allied to that just noticed, and which has 
been already implied, is this : The scholar should correct the defects 
of his age. This might be said to be implied in the duty of under¬ 
standing the time in which he lives, but is worthy of a moment’s sep¬ 
arate thought. The scholar ought to know what the populace cannot 
be expected to see, that the strong tendencies of any time are narrow 
and ungenerous. It is hardly possible that they should be without 
human interest and eternal importance, but they are painfully intense 
often, sometimes insanely fierce. The edueated man ought to know, 
that other human interests have as deeply moved the mass, each in its 
time and its narrow sphere, as those which fall under his observation. 
He ought also to understand that any idea pursued heartily, as an 
inspiratiod from heaven, is the means of developing the noblest vir¬ 
tues of a people. It should be the scholar’s aim then, so far as he 
can, to give breadth to the ideas of his own time, and to relieve the 
intensity of qualities good indeed, but too prominent, by encouraging 
other virtues of other times. 

At a time when freedom and individual responsibility are made 
the great and only features of human character; pride of indepen¬ 
dence becomes a raging passion that devours every other emotion, the 
scholar should steadily maintain and illustrate the truth, that hu¬ 
mility and obedience are traits of character far more accordant with 
essential manhood, than that defiant pride which despises heaven. He 
should show that the trustful, trembling spirit is more rich towards 
God than the self-sufficient boaster. He should urge upon his genera¬ 
tion from the pulpit, and through the press, and in every form of in¬ 
struction, the truth, that, the mellow virtues give a sweetness to the 
character which calls out more love in heaven as well as on earth. 
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The ages of obedience and reverent worship have nothing to fear when 
compared with our own. We have the sternness of duty discharged, 
they the subdued expression of those who have suffered all God’s holy 
will. We have the consciousness of doing God a service, they the 
consciousness of being allowed a humble part in the. eternal plans of 
Omnipotence. We take pride in sacrificing our property or time to 
Christ, they rejoiced that they were counted worthy to be sacrificed 
themselves. 

In such a relation of the ages, the scholar has a duty to perform in 
enlarging the view of his own generation. When we see men hold¬ 
ing it as the chief end of life, to live without pain, to avoid disease 
imagining that the golden age would come if it could be universally 
believed that honesty is the best policy; and when we see a class of 
politicians demonstrating as a fundamental truth, the assertion that a 
nation’s great end of existence, is to cultivate the arts of Peace, and 
save the people from danger, fear, or famine; when we see a religion 
enforced, which teaches only a control of the social feelings, and which 
makes the height of Christian attainment to be the shallow happiness 
of a peaceful, beautiful earthly life: then the scholar, turning to his 
ken of the past has the noblest opportunity of modifying those useful 
but one-sided notions which are so widely prevalent. 

He should come forward and show that agitations at the heart alone 
can reveal to us the depth of our suffering, or our possible capacity 
for happiness. True love of the soul may, perhaps, be only distin¬ 
guished for superficial social quietude, by the fact that the former is 
sometimes conscious, that its quaking shuddering fountains might pour 
out a marvellous jealousy, in place of affection. A national life of 
tremor and fear and war may be our best teacher of the important 
truth, that before God all the nations are a drop in the bucket. The 
scholar should demonstrate to the world that sincere honesty, battling 
with confessed guilt, is far more congenial to humanity, than the subtle 
substitute of honesty which shrewd policy teaches. He should make 
his cotemporaries understand, that iron prisons, full of victims, are a 
far prouder triumph of the right, than a legal correctness that for 
policy's sake does no wrong to his neighbor. 

Above all things should the educated man insist, that religion ad¬ 
dresses an immortal spirit—that the opiate happiness of a calm life 

is a delusion and a lie—that Salvation oan belong only to those who 

3 
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have felt themselves reeling on the brink of eternal death. In a word, 
the scholar, if ho has a heart and is true to humanity, will with his 
whole soul resist those superficial ideas of reform, that save us from 
trouble, by banishing from the world all earnest truths of duty and 
destiny. Without the possibility of something fearful or tragic, he 
will insist that life is stale and flat. He will proclaim, with his first 
and latest breath, that nature is only true to humanity in that she 
groans in agony—the creature crying to be delivered from the bond¬ 
age of corruption into the liberty of the sons of God. 

4. The scholar true to humanity, will never allow himself to be 
disgusted with the ruling tendencies of his time. 

It may be his duty often to resist them, his mission way be to check 
the violence of the special movements of his cotemporaries, or to 
relieve them by exhibiting other tendencies of equal importance, but 
it can never be his calling to despise and ridicule tho popular feeling 
in reference to moral and social questions. That scholar has reflected 
but very shallowly upon the true elements of power, upon the real 
substance of good and bad in social existence, who does not know that 
the unthinking movements of the age are far more likely to be correct 
than his own judgment. The blind throng and press of human hearts 
in one direction, is a far more sure indication, that the enemy is ma¬ 
king aggression in that quarter, than the judgment of any man. The 
scholar will learn here to deny himself, and be trne to humanity, es¬ 
pecially if there is repeated impulse and unquenchable earnestness in 
the popular onset. 

In our own day the scholar has temptations, as in reality he has in 
every age, to cut himself off from the people. The cry of freedom, 
the licentious exercise of freedom, the brutal ignorance of freedom, 
the demagogue’s cant of freedom, the incipient politician’s boast of 
freedom, must have disgusted every honest man with the very name, 
unless he has *kept closely to his heart the simple truth, that it is bet¬ 
ter to be free than a slave : then a generous man will forbear, and 
say that when all opposition to slavery shall cease, the people will have 
become weary of well-doing. 

Even in the domain of religion, we are in danger of becoming dis¬ 
gusted with a most important but now much abused word, I mean 
spirituality or spiritualism. It is not difficult to understand the un¬ 
deniable tendency of many to this new and bewildering exhibition of 
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man’s chief characteristic. It were mere weakness and madness to 
turn from it with scorn or contempt. Every believer in a holy and 
divine religion, should see in this movement, the demand that he make 
the spirituality of the churoh a fact—an incontrovertible truth. It 
is because the church has lost its heavenly prerogative, that, zealous, 
ignorant men have stolen and abused the words, which with the disci¬ 
ples of Christ ought to be words of truth and power. Let Christians 
see in this state of things a proof that their very religion has secular¬ 
ized the church. The church has become a sort of parent society to 
all organizations of' benevolence. Its piety has been expressed in 
money, tracts and missionaries, till now our irreligious populace are 
crying out for a spiritual religion. The people are confident that 
primarily, religion binds us not with Africa or "Australia, but with 
heaven, that the aim of Godliness is, not first to bestow the comforts 
of civilized life on barbarians, but to work out our own salvation. It 
is not difficult, I say, then, to understand this movement of our time, 
nor will the man of generous education despise it, but find that even 
here humanity is true to herself, and stronger than all opposition. 

The scholar must learn to look upon all these exhibitions of the 
populace with pity, not disgust, and more often with self-condemna¬ 
tion, than with reproach or anger.* He should make it therefore a sa¬ 
cred duty, to absorb , not expel the popular tendencies of his day— 
they should be the themes of his profoundest study; he may safely 
assume that Gocl has called him to serve his generation in those very 
subjects on which it is agitated. He may be sure that his life is a 
failure if its main aim is to suppress and destroy popular impulses. 
He will only secure himself certain defeat, if he attempt to make 
head against a settled determination of the popular current, but skil¬ 
fully conducted, that very current may be the advancing column—the 
host of God—which he shall lead, perhaps to victory, perhaps to a 
death, consoled with the thought, that he has labored, where others 
may enter into and complete his labors. 

Gentlemen oe the Gkaduating Class : 

The application of my subject to your present circumstances is too 
obvious to require enforcement. I shall therefore only for a moment, 
address you in words of congratulation, and welcome you to broader 
fields of labor than those in whioh you have been heretofore occupied. 
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You have hithert® been responsible only for allotted tasks, which 
might be easily performed. You are to undertake now, work in 
which you will have little assistance, often little sympathy, in which 
you must measure your success, not by the approbation of a teacher, 
but by your own judgment and conscience. 

I ask you not to stifle the more generous emotions of your heart in 
this new situation, but enlarge correspondenily your views of duty 
and of life. Though you may be compelled to confine your efForts 
within the narrower bounds of a single profession, do not be satisfied 
till you understand how that contracted sphere of duty is related to 
our common humanity. Be sure that you so comprehend your posi¬ 
tion, so as to see clearly that it has free connection and influential re¬ 
lations with the whole circle of human wants. With this view, enter 
into your labors with a whole heart, and carry forward persistently 
and courageously the conviction that your service to God and the 
world can be best performed by filling the position which God may see 
fit to assign you. 

Imbued with such a sense of your relation to your fellow 7 men and 
to your Maker, I commend you to your own hearts, to your human 
instincts, to your more generous feelings, as your future teachers. 

As one who has feebly essayed to give you instruction for a brief 
period, I think it proper, in renouncing that position, to urge you to 
begin life by giving most earnest heed to those more exacting though 
less obtrusive instructors. I rejoice that you now emerge from your 
voluntary condition of pupilage, and if the authority which you have 
put into our hands, has been exercised to your profit, and possibly 
sometimes to your discomfort, I beg you to believe that we now most 
cordially welcome you as brothers, no longer to be controlled, but to 
stand side by side with us, to be governed by the principles, which 
we trust, actuate ourselves, and to labor with us in the great cause of 
human good. 

Moreover we can but remind you that while you have been appa¬ 
rently only in a state, of preparation for life, unwillingly you have 
entered into the most thrilling scenes of its reality. As you look 
back fiom the farthest point of your future career you will find no 
period more heavily freighted with all the instructions of experience, 
than the four years you have spent with us in this institution. Al¬ 
ready has many a dream faded into sober reality; you have known 
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some disappointments; there have been hours when you were dis¬ 
heartened; some fair promises you have seen prove false. Such 
things for a limited period have had their influence and have been to 
you serious truths; but time has kindly soothed the pain they have 
inflicted, and will soon convey them, altogether, from the circle of 
your bitter recollections. There are a few things however which time 
can never carry to a distance. In these things your class has had 
more experience than is common with young men in college. 

It has been seldom with u<? that classmates have been called to 
pay the last sad offices of friendship at the death-bed of a fellow- 
student. But it was your lot to supply the place of absent friends, 
while one of your number was torn from your side and smitten down 
by the relentless stroke of death. Three years have hardly dimmed 
that scene of grief and gloom. We all remember well that day, when 
sobbing, weeping clouds silently and closely beset our village, as we 
found our way heavily one by one to the house of mourning; we 
shall not soon forget the sad noiseless procession that followed the 
lifeless remains of the lamented youth, now to be restored a silent 
corpse to the family that had so lately bid adieu to a son and brother 
full of health and hope. All this you remember without suggestions 
of mine. I know well your generous grief and faithful friendship to 
the end on that occasion—and can only say, -what you more deeply 
feel, that from the first, your college course has been an actual and 
earnest life,—a life like that of all the world, pressing hard on the 
confines of death. 

Let me once more direct your attention to your college experience, 
and I have done. Twice while you have been with us. Cod, in his 
great mercy, has seen fit to bestow upon us uncommon influences of 
his Holy Spirit. He has gathered his own children more closely to 
himself, and separated from the world those who were ready to em¬ 
brace his service. I think it possible that some might prefer not to 
be reminded of these scenes now, but let me entreat you, whatever 
may be your condition, as far as personal religion is concerned, never 
to forget, and never to profess to undervalue, these revivals of religion 
through which you have passed. They are probably the most impor¬ 
tant and influential periods of your life thus far; they have silently 
wrought changes in your character, whether for good or evil, which 
time will never efface, which, perhaps, will determine the eternal 
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awards of Christ’s judgment seat. Let me urge you then to cherish 
a fresh recollection of those days-~survey calmly their full influence 
upon vourself, and be assured that you never have been, and never 
can be, brought more closely into contact with the substantial realities 
of this life and the life to come, than upon those occasions. Let the 
most serious and most intimate convictions of your heart be here 
again your teachers; they will testify to a higher truth, than that 
taught by a classmate’s death, they will be evidence while you live, if 
you are honest with yourself, that the natural life of man on earth 
presses hard upon, sometimes is transformed to, the life of God in 
the soul . 

To these and other experiences of college days we now commend 
you, as the high authority which shall prescribe to you the lessons of 
life. If you recur hereafter, as we fondly hope you may, to the coun¬ 
sels that have fallen from the lips of your instructors, do not forget, 
that they will rely far more upon the experience through which you 
have passed, than upon the words they may have uttered, as your safe 
guide in life. 

But that y«u may be vouchsafed a diviner guide, may, through 
life, be under the protection of an overruling Providence, and though 
your present union will soon be broken, at last be gathered in one 
again by the Great Shepherd, is the devout prayer of those who have 
been your instructors in these years of your education. 







